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V. RAGHAVAN 


While on the one hand the findings of modern research show the Vedas to be the most extensive religious literature of 
the ancient world, on the other, our own tradition, which would deem the Vedas to be immemorial, holds them to be the 
ultimate source of all our religion and philosophy. On both these grounds, of antiquity and of being the foundation, the 
study of the Vedas becomes most interesting and valuable. On the first view the study reveals the remarkable growth, 
range, vogue and hold of religious ideas in those ages of antiquity, and on the second, the fact that, true to our belief, the 
Vedas contain materials which have to be understood if we want to appreciate fully the growth and evolution of the 
further phases of Hindu religion. The study would show that we have to revise some of our common historical notions 
and classifications of periods of growth of certain ideas and movements in Hinduism. For example, it is usual to speak 
of the Bhakti movement as a later development and the hymnal literature as a part of the later history of Sanskrit. To a 
student of the Vedas, nothing would be more erroneous than this generalization. What is the Rigveda except a huge 
collection of hymns of praise and prayer, stotras, addressed to different deities? The hymns might have been pressed 
into service in sacrificial acts but all the same they were uttered forth as prayers, praising the divinity of the gods and 
their relation to the humans and praying for diverse blessings. These praises and prayers were prompted by devotion to 
those deities and faith in them. It is this approach, this seeking, of the divinities, that forms the soul of these mantras. 
When dealing with devotion or Bhakti, it is said that in its more intensively cultivated phases, the cult was codified, and 
that the literature of Bhakti, the Sutras of Narada and Sandilya and the Puranas like the Bhagavata and the different 
theistic systems of Vedanta, set forth various forms and stages of Bhakti. The ninefold classification in the Bhagavata 
is well-known: 

aU] cides fasonl: sot waaay | 
aed aed cheat Cede | 
ofa Gentian fasont sitpstaractaorr I 

The themes of the Bhagavata and the Bhakti Sutras describe and refer also to the phases of devotional fervour 
known as Kantasakti, such as the Gopis had for the Lord, and which was cultivated by some schools of Krishna-bhakti 
and referred to as Madhura-bhava. Neither the main trend known as devotion nor the varieties of this mood are a sudden 
growth at some point in our history. In the historical process what happens is a rhythm of the ebb and flow of ideas, not 
a sudden origination. The prevalent technique of treating subjects by periods often blurs our perception of the finer 
aspects. A historical Satkaryavada is thus more helpful to understand our culture. The Vedic literature shows that 
devotion was there already in a highly developed form. What is more surprising is that this literature of the earliest phase 
of our Bhakti, viz., the Vedic hymns, shows an extraordinary richness of moods in which the ancient worshipper 
approached his God, a richness which often excels the later stotra literature in respect of ideas. A study of these 
devotional ideas of the Vedic hymns therefore invests the mantras with a high literary interest and devotional value, 
something which one misses when one looks upon them as some magical incantations. No doubt their recital 
and resonance produce a sublimity and elevation, and have an imperceptible effect, but from the most ancient times, 
value was attached to our knowing their meaning @tSefat Scaeher aaa | And when we try to know the meanings of 


these mantras, a new enlightenment comes upon us. 

The Vedic seers or Rishis were, as they themselves declared, poets, and poetry cannot be divorced from their hymns. 
That rhetoric supplies the key to the Veda, the critic Rajasekhara declared centuries ago in his Kavyamimamsa, and in 
modern times, it was the scholar Abel Bergaigne who pointed out that if one lost sight of the track of the poet in these 
hymns, particularly his similes and metaphors and names which are based on similes and metaphors, one missed the 
poet's mind and translated wrongly. The poetic character of Vedic hymns had been recognized and popularly known, but 
what requires to be emphasized is the boldness of these Vedic similes and metaphors, their suppressed and elliptic 
forms, mixed forms, and inversions, all of which by their profusion, show their studied and sophisticated employment. To 
bring out his idea and his approach to the God, the Vedic Rishi adopted a variety of moods far outshining the nine or 
more classical forms of the Bhakti Sastra. And within the same major mood itself, the finer shades that he delineated are 
even more astonishing, giving us fancies which never occur to later hymnists, fancies which, at the same time, underline 
the devotional idea in a most telling manner. 

Of the different forms of Bhakti which the classic Bhakti texts describe, three essential forms are already 
foreshadowed in the Bhagavadgita where Arjuna submits to the Lord: 

fada grea ada Tey: 
fra: frarnéft 2a aiga | 

These three are the most intimate relationships that we know of, in the image of which man always approaches his 
God. And these are the most abundant forms in which the Vedic seer also approached his God, praised and prayed to 
him. As we read these lines, a new warmth grows on us, for in these, the Vedic poet takes us into the ancient home and 
lets us into those domestic intimacies and realities which reveal the Vedic poet as a craftsman at once sensitive and 
masterly. The close appreciation of these also throws into pointed significance, expressions which would normally 
appear as conventional epithets and descriptions. 


These relationships were never kept in a simple form, but always wrought with all the wealth of associations they are 
attended upon; and as already stated, the boldness of the Vedic poet gave us the deity-man relationship both ways, 
reversing the conceptions of Parent and Child or Beloved and Lover. 

The most natural conception of God is as Parent. To the Vedic poet, symmetry such as later poets thought of in 
respect of gender, number, etc., never mattered; therefore, while later religious thought took time to put forth a female 
manifestation of a male deity like Matribhuta or Tayumanavar, the Vedic poet freely addressed his deity as Father and 
Mother. No doubt, he separately conceived Dyava-Prithivi as Father and Mother, and sang of them severally and in a dual 
manner in separate hymns. But equally often, he called upon his other deities as Father or Mother or as both. The mere 
fact of being our makers, their concern for our well-being, helping us with material sustenance like food and spiritual 
knowledge, moral guidance, control over conduct, affection, endowing us with fortune,—all these ideas related to the 
concept of parent are mentioned. There are more than fifty occasions on which the devotee refers to this primary 
relationship between him and the God. What we hear in the Gita fetta eieeet Aa is the eternal child’s cry which 
we already hear in RV. |. 31. 10. and the later aq Atal a faa @ cae is but an echo of the RV. VIII. 98. 11. a fe a: 
fal aat <a Aral Qiesheit ayaa | What is a Father if he does not listen to the callings of his child ? So the Vedic poet 
says to his God: You are invoked as Father by his son: fda gaa VII. 21. 14. Barge car aay ** TTT a faaey 1. 130. 
1. And listen to us as a Father would: fda 4 gyre gaat: | |. 104. 9. It is easy of course to call Father to help than 
anybody else. So God is Suhava, like Father: fada are: gear aaa: | Ill. 49. 3. He is easy of access like father to his 
son: @ 4: fada aqaqasa aor Yq] 1.1. 9. Like Father, God affords all nourishment for one to grow in strength and 
age: fada aagt aga X. 23. 5; fda aaven:| Ill. 49. 3. Indra Himself, the Supreme God, says in a long hymn in the last 
book of the RV. : Beings call upon me like children their father, and | distribute things among them: 

Al Gard fade + 
HE aS fastens sbsrsy | X. 48.1. 

The Father, of course, is full of knowledge and it is he who imparts the knowledge to his son. The Father is the greater 
Guru as we say, Mahaguru. one Vedic Rishi takes pride in saying: | have imbibed knowledge of truth from my Father, | 
shine like the Sun: ae Fal Bde AAA | We aa sania | Vill. 6. 10. The God is therefore hailed as the 
embodiment of superior siwiedee (Wafd:) like the Father: Watered Taare A: (Agni) |. 31. 10; a a Seaiha Ware: fda 
| VII. 29. 4. ‘Indra, bestow on us wisdom, even as a Father does on his son’—S+g wd a ot ae far qasar Faq Vil. 32. 
26. Knowledge means discipline. Hence the Rishi asks Indra immediately to teach and discipline him: f1a@T4:* VII. 32. 
26. May Father and Mother protect me from the reproachful and sinful acts: araraaae hare sites faat areata 
zataraanits: | |. 185. 10. Such a Father and God are both stern and kind; in a verse with a poetic juxtaposition of Indra’s 
qualities, the Rishi appeals to that God; Desiring riches, | call upon you, you with a thunderbolt in one hand and liberal 
gifts in another, even as a son would, his father: 

aseed alary 
Gat 4 face Sal Vil. 32. 3. 

The Father's concern for our well-being is such that what he gives he gives unasked: a = ala ** SOMA VIL 52. 
5, (Valakhilya) God, the Father, has not only to take care of one who is forward, does the sacrifice and puts forth the 
effort, but he, as the head of the family, looks to the poorer and the weaker ones as also the one that is too young; 
therefore he himself goes out to take care of them—a description which foreshadows the later distinction of the two 
types of devotion referred to technically by the analogies of the young ones of the monkey and the cat. The Rishi speaks 
to Agni: 
amare Facratdecre fat w ote ented | 31. 14. 

There are some pictures, some miniatures that the Vedic poet draws which are shot with touching emotional effect and 


striking realism. In a hymn to the Maruts (I. 38.1), the poet asks: When will you take me by the hand, even as Father does 
his son: 


wg TA valve: ar ga a seat | 
afaed grates: | 
If the father takes not himself, the child holds to the hem of his garment, clings and pleads or cries; Ill. 53. 2 to Indra; 
fast J & Aaa AT Ue TT: *** 
fads aa: faa a e-g caesar Fre erdta:| 


In X. 33. 3 we have the grown-up son whom the cares gnaw like rats and he seeks the help of Father: 


Aol a fen ated AeA: Hila A Veh! | 

GHey Al Aue seg Foren fda at a I 
In another touching cameo of domestic life, the poet says to Indra: You are like father and bountiful like the mother in the 
house in which the niggardly brother does not share with his other brother: 

wea sega A figqedt wrest: | 

Alt a A Saad: AAS Vaca WIA Il VII.1.6 


The sequel of this conception of the fatherhood of God is the brotherhood of man. In the verse just quoted, reference 
was made to the exclusive brother who does not share. More than once the poet tells God ‘we are brothers’: eg. 


yatded fare aed qtpd ad arearat qay| (I. 31. 10). But unfortunately the brothers (men) are involved in mutual 
animosity and the poet laments in Ill. 18. 1: 
Wa At AN Gaal Sadi aaa wel feta are: | 
gegel fe facet Sart ule wdleiteeateect: Il 
The God as mother receives greater emphasis by extending the field of comparison to the cow and the calf which 
recurs frequently in the Vedic poet's imagination. In Il. 16.8. the poet asks God to guard him from difficulties, giving him 
sustenance, even as a cow would do for its calf. In many verses, the Rishi, as | said already, reverses the imagery, giving 
us the conception of God as the child or calf, which brings out all the fervour and devoted attention that the devotee feels 
for his deity, in an effective manner, and for which we have the later parallel in child Krishna adored by Bhaktas who 
place themselves in the position of Yasoda or Vasudeva or other elders and sages. The hymns of the devotee are 
themselves pictured in one verse (VIII. 95.1) as the mothers, the cows, who bellow forth for the object of their love, the 
calf named God: Sf Tal AATIA Ss ACH A ATA! VII. 88. 1.— A ae A eaaY Aaa: ses TE AaAal In 3a 
AI Afceteta ater qataa faq (X. 119. 4) Indra is pictured as the calf and the praying devotee as the crying mother. 
Again: 
SAT S CA MatsaSHA W Aa | Sex AT A ATE! VI. 45. 25 
Sal S cal Ada aard Fredo Fre! acs Aral 4 Aaa | VI. 45. 28 
BA ca WV AMAISqa Sa Ba: VII 32.23. 
which is famous in the Saman chants. The kinship is more generally stated sometimes by referring to God simply as 
Bandhu: @ at astray (Yajur Veda). Once the poet drives home the intimate relation and his feeling by calling God the 
most fatherly of fathers: fet Paqaa:farqurey (IV. 17. 17.) and at other times, he pours forth his feeling by piling the roles 
of father, mother, kinsman and friend: 
Sd ald aaa A Seat Ula Set A: TAM! X. 186. 2 
an fest aa far she: Bsrcargad eal AT qoy: | |. 26. 3 
The role and mood of friendship which Arjuna exemplified are met with often in the Veda. Here again more than fifty 
significant instances can be cited, and we have quite a full picture of the friend and the role he filled. Abiding in one’s 
house and doing diverse acts of help, Agni is the friend, par excellence of the Vedic pantheon. But in the description of all 
the deities, we come across the conception of God as Friend. Again and again God is described not merely as Friend, but 
dear friend wonderful friend, the best or desirable friend, the aie Ne friend, the great friend, the pleasing friend, the 
capable friend, the sustaining friend, the proper friend—frat a faa , asge, eal ava, fea: aa, Hell fer:, 
faa a aq, are: fant a, faa sa fefersran:, qsu: eal (Y V). Agni is a family friend, wet @¥al and an old 
friend, Wet aealaly, Indra is the friend of friends: awa qarnll Indra’s friendship is devotee's strength: aa d Se 
afer: | |. 11. 2. When He is friend, there is no fear: AT Ay 1.11. 2; VIIL 4. 7. As the friend comes, his very appearance 
pleases: Her fat 4d ata: | IX. 2. 6., and his advent means ‘a shower of help’; hence he is hailed here as GST. There is 
no motive for God, the AqilfaHedH1H, except to save us; hence, his succour is that of the pure unmotivated 
friend: qfareanta forat = fra: | IX. 88. 8. The supreme role of the friend is that he knows the proper way or the way out 
of a difficulty; hence aad ael TWdfactat Wq| IX. 104. 5 prays a verse to Soma. Like a friend, God could be used for 
our purposes: faafta wary | X. 7. 5. Hence the Rishi prayed for the auspicious friendship of God and prayed that it 
may never cease: 374 gq Gd Fel [2 fara and aa ae Aiea Al aa aa |. 94. 1, which latter again and again we 
utter in our fire-rites. In the Atharva Veda there is a dialogue between the devotee and the Gods: The devotee asks: You 
are my friend, give me what you have so far not given afe 44 aw HeMSHa and God replies: GAT at ay: * * 2 
A acaqe: aeaifal Yes, We are brothers and proper friends going on the same journey (A.V. V. 11. 9-10.) which gives us 
the concept of the brotherhood of man and God, the Nara-Narayana of later literature. 
In the Bhakti schools of later times, a high place is assigned to the love of God as the love of a beloved for her lover. 
This is, however, nothing peculiar to our Bhakti, for this can be seen in Christianity and Islam as well. In fact, mystics of 
all ages, from the most ancient times, revelled in it. It may, however, appear novel on one's part to try to show this mode 
of devotional approach in the Veda. Yet it is not only there, but abundantly so. What is more, the variations and boldness 
of some of these variations in the Vedic descriptions of this phase form a revelation. A full survey of the similes from 
this field give a complete picture of love in all its modes in those ancient times. In later times, it is only on extremely rare 
occasions that we come across a devotee or a poet reversing the imagery and depicting God as the lady; but this is 
common in the Veda. The later rhetorical conventions of Nyunopama or flaws like Asl/ila are unknown to the Vedic poets. 
So that we sometimes get astounding realism, but that only serves to render the idea precise and pointed. 
In a verse to Indra, the Rishi says (1.62.11): My thoughts touch you, powerful Indra, even as loving wives their loving 
husband. 
afd 4 Gell: serdteerd 
Syed ca MATA AAT: | 

The thoughts of the devotee embrace Indra like beloveds their lover, says another verse: 
SST SF AAA: 


nian secteqra 


Uittqsted Saal Bat Ui 


Ha AT Yel Aaa X.43.1 
Again: 4 Ute: 4 Gaunt TalAfel |. 16.8 
Let us be surrounded by your beautiful thoughts, like a youth by wives. Like thought, the hymns or poems of the Rishis 
are conceived as the spouses _ intended for the gratification of the gods, and this conception is, as pointed out by 
Bergaigne, the key to understand the meaning of some of the images and verses. | have traced a verse in which the 
prayer is directly called the lady, Yoshana: 

BeOS BY Hod WH ara faa A AVM] V.52.14. 
In IIl.52.3 and IV.32.16 Indra is said to enjoy the poet's hymn of praise even as a lover his beloved: 

Fra a: aygha arom | 

In the following the devotee's mind or his prayerful verse is compared to a cow and the God that stirs it up and makes it 
yield thousandfold is compared to the Bull. It is a hymn to Indra-Varunau: 


ASAI WaT Aet Te | 1V.41.5 
In a more minute picture, the poet says (1.186.7): Our words surround Indra like wives their husband and cows their 
calves and lick him: 
Sa AS Adaisaanm: (2 a Wa: deat fetal 
oat Prt saat 4 oe: aefes ae Aaa 
As an example of an inversion of this imagery where the deity is the lady, may be cited the hymn IV.20.5, which says: | 
am proud of securing you even as a youth, of the girl he has secured and possesses: 
Fal t aroratsaaars: | 
There are a few rare fancies in this series which must be referred to: 
To show the unfortunate state and utter dependence of the devotee on the God's grace, the poet draws the simile of 
the girl who gets not her husband, grows old in the family, serving her parents, and goes on begging them her share for 


her livelihood: 
faa: war ad 
aanMieal aeaealaa WTA Il. 17. 7. 


Taking liberty with Indra, a devotee asks him not to stay away from him, even as a bad son-in-law staying out till late in 
the evening,—which again implies that the prayer is the Vadhu and Indra the Vara. 
WE Gear CAMHa SAAC 
SAAR Sq ATATAT! VII. 2. 20. 


How shall we describe the great patience of the Lord with which he puts up with all our drawbacks, and never 
becomes angry with us? This excessive consideration of the Lord is, | think, a delicious idea of the devotee and it is to the 
Rigveda that we owe a fine hit, if we may say so, which brings out the idea effectively. In VIII. 2. 19, on Indra, we read: 

ars: AT Eula SAS | 


Hela Basnrt: Il 
The verse has however been not properly interpreted by ancient or modern commentators or translators, but that we are 
correct in our meaning is confirmed by three commentators, one ancient and two modern, Bharatasvami on Samaveda 
where this verse is repeated with a slight variant and the Orientalists Stevenson and Geldner [Der Rigveda HOS. XXXIV.p. 
283). The poet pleads with Indra: Do come, this is all the food that we can offer you. You must not get angry with us, 
even as the old man, who has married a young wife is all consideration to her, takes whatever she gives and never gets 
angry. 

As | already said, the Rishi was a bold devotee and talked freely to his God, remonstrating and chiding his God. We 
may cite just an instance of a Rishi in such a mood: In a hymn to Agni (VIII. 44. 23.), he says: If | were you, and you, l, | 
would have heard your prayers by now. 

aad SMe A, A a A SM Heal 
qe Aen sartsra: | 


The forms of such stages of devotion as Saranagati and intensity of the devotional feeling, etc., could also be 
illustrated. The idea of dareaitfa @ Ardea, which is the basis of Saranagati, is foreshadowed by instances of expressions 


like da Cla, aa da, ada, sa Ashe (A. v). 


| shall take another occasion to deal with the other phases of Bhakti as seen in the Vedic mantras. 


[*] fata in Rigveda is normally interpreted as efé ‘give’ from which the extended meaning of ‘wealth’, the chief object of 
gift, has been given. But in Yajus where this mantra recurs both in Samhita and Brahmana, both Bhaskara and Sayana 
take it in the meaning ‘teach’ and ’guide. 
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